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DISCUSSION. 

The Kantian Ethics and its Critics. 

In his recent book, An Ethical Philosophy of Life, a review of which 
appears in this number of the Review, Professor Adler offers a number 
of criticisms of the Kantian principles of ethics which do not seem 
to me to do full justice to that much praised and much abused theory 
of morality. They are not new, and they are not wholly without 
foundation, but, in my opinion, they reach the letter rather than the 
spirit of the teaching, and therefore tend to hide what is really fruitful 
in it and in harmony with modern idealistic ethics. Perhaps I may 
be able to show that this is so in what follows. 

Professor Adler finds that both the foundations and some of the 
consequences of the Kantian doctrine are unsound. Kant, he declares, 
"has nowhere given us reason to believe that the acceptance of an 
absolute end is implied in the kind of constraints to which the gener- 
ality of mankind submit. And again if such acceptance cannot be 
proved, then the universal moral equality of men based by him on the 
presence in all of the sense of duty disappears, and his lofty ethical 
structure breaks down at this point" (pp. 8of.). It seems to be for- 
gotten here that Kant sought the supreme ethical principle in the 
moral judgments of commonsense, and, having found it, described its 
characteristics and inquired into its presuppositions: the categorical 
imperative legislates universally; morality is always disinterested; 
it is rooted in respect for man; it implies the intrinsic worth of the 
human individual and a kingdom of ends, or a spiritual society of 
rational beings in which truth and justice and mercy shall reign. 
Like Professor Adler he declares that "morality is either universal or 
nothing." As in Professor Adler's system the category of worth is 
fundamental. It is true, as the critic holds, that the savage is unaware 
of such a lofty imperative and its implications, but it is equally true 
that the savage gives no evidence of attributing worth to Professor 
Adler's unique personalities. That does not affect the rationality of 
the principle in either case. Kant sets up what he conceives to be a 
rational standard of life, which finally turns out to be an ideal of 
worth. Professor Adler holds that there are no sure signs that men 
have such motives as Kant demands or that they act in accordance 
with them, and that is exactly what Kant himself maintains: we can 
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never be sure that the agent's motives are pure, but the act cannot be 
called moral unless the motives are pure, unless the man is holy. 

Professor Adler insists that Kant's ethical principle is a physical 
principle in disguise on the ground that if an act can be universalized, 
the performance of it is morally necessary. This is not Kant's 
meaning. He knows that a universal law of nature could indeed 
exist in accordance with his maxim, but he holds — and it is important 
to remember this, — that it would be impossible to will that such a 
principle ought to exist as a law of nature. (See Grundlegung, Rosen- 
kranz edition, vol. viii, p. 50.) Besides, Professor Adler takes literally 
what is intended merely as an analogy. He regards as conclusive 
that Kant derived his ethical principle from his physics the fact that 
he speaks of the ethical order as a universal and necessary order like 
that of nature (p. 88). Now it is true that if Kant had meant by his 
ideal society of ends an order wholly like the physical order, deter- 
mined by the law of causality, the moral order would not have a 
dignity superior to that of the physical order. But how can we iden- 
tify an ideal society of free spirits who are conceived as acting in 
accordance with rational ethical principles or Ideas, with such an 
order? "It is permissible," says Kant, " to employ the nature of the 
world of sense as a type of an intelligible nature"; the law of nature 
serves as an analogue to the law of freedom or a supersensible system 
of things. (See Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, ib., pp. 156ft., 193.) 
"There is a difference between the laws of a nature to which the will 
is subject, and of a nature which is subject to a will (so far as its 
relation to its free actions is concerned) ; and this difference is based 
on this: that in the former case the objects must be the causes of the 
ideas, which determine the will, while in the latter the will is to be the 
cause of the objects, so that the causality of this will has its ground 
solely in a pure faculty of reason, which may, therefore also be called 
a pure practical reason" (ib., p. 159). Accordingly in maintaining 
that the method of ethics must be the opposite of that of physics 
Professor Adler has no ground of quarrel with the real Kant. Kant 
does not base his ethics on physics. 

Professor Adler holds that ethics cannot take a step without an 
ideal of the whole, and he thinks that Kant "aimed to vindicate the 
certainty of the physical knowledge of a part as being compatible 
with total ignorance of the whole" (p. 94). This is true, but it is true 
in a sense which does not justify our author's criticism of Kant. 
Kant's object was to understand the presuppositions of the science of 
physics: how is a universal and necessary knowledge of nature possible, 
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the kind we have in the Newtonian physics? His conclusion is that 
we have here only a surface-knowledge, a knowledge that deals with 
perceptions, a knowledge of phenomena, and that we could not even 
have certain knowledge of phenomena if it were not for the forms of 
the mind: we know the forms of the phenomenal world only because 
we impose them upon the world of sense. The Newtonian physics is 
not real knowledge, a knowledge of the essence of things. But we do 
have real knowledge in ethics; the moral law, which is a law of reason, 
guarantees the reality of a spiritual or noumenal order. It is true, 
as Professor Adler declares, that Kant opposed pure rationalism when 
he expelled the older metaphysics. But it is true only in part: he 
expelled the old apriori metaphysics which tried to penetrate to the 
heart of things through the phenomenal world and applied the scien- 
tific categories to things-in-themselves. But he was no more an 
agnostic than was Descartes; he demolished the old-fashioned proofs 
for the existence of God, freedom, and immortality to make room for 
faith in the same old realities. And he tried to give us more than a 
faith ; on the basis of the moral law, which, in the Critique of Practical 
Reason, he called a factum of reason, an unexplainable truth, he at- 
tempted to demonstrate the reality of the spiritual world together 
with everything that he thought necessarily went with it. He was 
too rationalistic to seek refuge in "intellectual intuitions," in mys- 
ticism and Schwarmerei, or in pragmatism ; the categorical imperative 
is for him a deliverance of reason of such convincing certainty as to 
form the basis of a new philosophical structure. His new arguments 
for the old truths are weak, but that is not the question. The fact 
remains that Professor Adler too reaches the spiritual world by way 
of ethical principles; he too rears a metaphysical system upon the 
moral law ; for him too there is something in morality that stands firm 
in the breakdown of worlds. 

In declaring, as he does later on, that Kant substitutes a logical 
necessity for a physical necessity, Professor Adler seems to me to 
destroy his original argument. If he is right, then Kant's ethical 
principle is not "a physical principle in disguise," but a logical prin- 
ciple in disguise. In truth, it is neither the one nor the other. It is an 
ethical principle, sometimes supported by a logical principle, which in 
its application to concrete acts quite properly appeals to logic. A 
rational will cannot will that what is wrong for others should be right 
for itself; in certain cases, however, a motive if made universal (for 
example, the breaking of a promise from selfishness) would, in addi- 
tion, defeat itself (bring about universal distrust in promises) and 
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involve the agent in a logical contradiction. Kant says on this point: 
"We must be able to will that a maxim of our conduct become a uni- 
versal law: that is the canon of moral judgment in general. Some 
acts are so constituted that their maxim cannot even be conceived as a 
universal law of nature without contradiction; far from our being able 
to will that it shall become such a law." (Grundlegung, ib., p. 50.) 

In this connection another very important fact must be borne in 
mind: Kant regards as one of the implications of his imperative the 
notion of the worth of the human personality : Act so as to treat human- 
ity, whether in thine own person or in the person of any one else, 
always at the same time as an end, never merely as a means. More 
than that: he regards this respect for humanity as the rational basis 
upon which the imperative rests. It is only when we forget this and 
exaggerate the part which the notion of selfconsistency plays in Kant 
that we can say with Professor Adler that "the notion of end is incom- 
patible with selfconsistency as the paramount principle in ethics"; 
that "if we take as our principle respect for the abstract notion of 
universality and necessity based on universality, we must abandon 
the idea of man as end in himself"; that "necessity to Kant means 
unity of a thing with itself"; and that "rational selfpreservation 
therefore is the only character that can be predicated of any of the 
entities composing the society of ends: they are selfsufficing and more- 
over intrinsically unrelated to each other" (p. 88). The truth is that 
respect for humanity, and not logical consistency, forms the back- 
bone of the categorical imperative, and that Kant never lost sight of 
the ideal of a society of ends, of a society of rational beings, every one 
of whom must act in such a way as to make that society possible, that 
is, from disinterested, universal motives. There is no incompatibility 
between the notion of end and selfconsistency in Kant for the simple 
reason that selfconsistency is not the paramount principle in his 
ethics. 

Professor Adler offers the further objection that Kant proclaims 
man as end per se, that this promises a philosophical basis for an 
ethical world-view, but that the promise is not kept because he starts 
from absolute obligation and attempts to deduce from an empty 
formula a worthwhile object (p. 100). This criticism forgets that Kant 
tries to deduce the categorical imperative itself from the notion of the 
will of a rational being and finds that if there is to be such a cate- 
gorical imperative, it must be founded on the principle that rational 
nature exists as an end per se, that man as a rational being has absolute 
worth, or, as Professor Adler would say, is a worthwhile object. 
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From this objective principle, Kant asserts, all the laws of the will 
are to be derived; which means that the imperatives are grounded in 
the notion of worth. (See Grundlegung, p. 55.) Professor Adler also 
declares that we cannot establish the conception of worth "unless we 
have some ideal of the whole in which and in relation to which the 
incomprehensible worth whileness of a human being can be made good " 
(p. 103). " It is as an ethical unit, as a member of the infinite manifold 
that man has worth." It is in the conception of a unity in which 
"the unique differences of each shall be such as to render possible 
the correlative differences of all the rest" that we get our hand firmly 
on the notion of the right, and by means of it we discover the object 
which Kant failed to find, the object to which worth is attached" 
(p. 117). Now, it does not seem to me that Kant ever loses sight of 
the whole; it is implied in every formula of the moral law offered by 
him. He has the ideal of a society {Reich) of ends, a union of dif- 
ferent rational beings or members, who will universally, disinterestedly, 
morally. " Morality therefore consists in the relation of all conduct 
to the legislation' by which alone a kingdom of ends is possible.'' 
Kant's thought is that in order to act rightly I must conceive my 
fellows as equal members of a rational order, act as a legislating mem- 
ber of a society of ends, treat every man as an end per se. Professor 
Adler's teaching is that " I must help others in order to save myself; 
I must look upon the other as an ethical unit or moral being in order 
to become a moral being myself" (p. 121). Both thinkers conceive 
the individual as a member (Kant uses the term Glied) of a whole; 
the whole implies members, members imply a whole; we cannot attri- 
bute worth to the member without attributing worth to the whole, 
and vice versa. It is true that Professor Adler advances beyond the 
notion of a human social order and seeks to anchor morality in the 
infinite spiritual universe, but it is the conception of human worth 
that leads to the ideal of an infinite spiritual universe in his system, 
and not vice versa. It is because he sets a supreme value upon 
unique personalities that he demands a spiritual kingdom in which 
what is best in them shall be preserved; his metaphysics grows out 
of his ethics. In a certain sense it may be said that Kant's meta- 
physics also springs from his ethics: God, freedom, and immortality 
are postulates of the moral law. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 



